WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
I continued my journey the next morning by car to Beyrout across
the mountains of Lebanon. As we came down on the far side and had
nearly reached the flat country again we suddenly came upon another
car swung sideways across the road. The driver was still sitting at his
wheel but was stone dead, another dead man was lying in the ditch at
the side of the road, while a third, who looked almost as dead, was
being attended to by an Arab, who had apparently just arrived on the
spot. At first glance I imagined bandits, but I soon learnt that the car,
which was badly driven, had in some way turned a complete somer-
sault and righted itself. I had not even any brandy with me and there
was nothing I could do. So after talking to the Arab I said we would
drive on and send a doctor back from the nearest post, which he told
us was some ten miles farther on. This I did, but it had been a dis-
agreeable adventure. I heard later that the car was one of the Beyrout
to Bagdad service and that, though the chauffeur was an Arab, the two
occupants were Englishmen. It has always weighed on my conscience
that I did not accompany the doctor back to the scene of the accident,
but my time was limited.
At Beyrout I called on the British Consul-General and the French
High Commissioner, and learnt from both some of the difficulties
connected with the administration of Syria with its five quite separate
component parts differing one from another in almost every essential
respect. I also said good-bye to my very excellent Jerusalem Arab
chauffeur and, after the incident at the foot of the Lebanon mountains,
was grateful to Lord Plumer for his wise advice to me about native
drivers.
From Beyrout I went by train for the rest of the journey of several
days via Aleppo and across Asia Minor to Haidar Pasha. KemaTs
decree abolishing the fez for Moslems had been issued after my time
in Constantinople and it seemed very strange at the stations at which
we stopped to see nothing but Turks wearing every kind of hideous
European hat and cap. The only disappointment of my journey was
at Haidar Pasha, where I hoped to find the old Makook and to cross
the Golden Horn once more on board her. But she was unfortunately
out of commission for some reason or other, and I had to take the
ordinary ferry boat. However, it was a great pleasure to see Con-
stantinople and many old friends there once again. The Ambassador
at that time was Sir George Clerk, a good acquaintance of long stand-
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